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| the provinces, yet at court they have taught} Louis the Seventeenth, when learning, and re- 
them all to speak entirely the king’s language | ligion, and arts, .wer¢ so happily banished that 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. and sentiments, where (as in Copenhagen, | kingdom; and infidelity umted all its divided 

Price two dollars per annum, peyatle im advance. | every body’s clock and watch is set to go ex-| schisms and parties, in one general league 
ee A nsiitiiteennetnetily actly with the king’s great clagk at the palace) against superstition,, pedantry, aud priest. 

” Sou hicHanhene. all are ready to @uswer his Majesty and his! craft ; or, in other words, against piety, vir- 
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at xo. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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All communications, except those relating immedi. 


ately to the fimancial concerns of the paper, should be | 


addressed to the Editor. 





llistory of the — Century, Written in 
730, 


(Continued from page 115.) 


The judicious reader of the history of France, | 


during the whole period from the publication 
of this work, down to the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, will recognize the sub- 
stantial correctness of the following extract. 
Having described the miseries occasioned by 
weak and vain-glorious sovereigns, and cor- 
rupt and profligate ministers, Dr, Madden thus 
proceeds :— 


“lo the mean time, this unhappy kiogdom 
has been paying severely for these mismanage- 
ments; though every ministry, in their turn, 
have been applauding their own conduct, and 
on every little occasion crying up their happy 
times, and striking medals to the glory of their 
king. And, certainly, if future historians 
were to plan out their chronicles of these days 
from such vouchers, they would represent this 
monarch as considerable a hero, as the present 
writers (if they impartially represent the dis- 


ministers submissively, as Menage, an ancient 
French writer, tells us, in his time, the Duke 
D’Use did the queen regent, who, when she 
asked him what hour it was, answered, ‘ Ma- 
|dame, what hour your majesty pleases!” 


It will be in the recollection of our readers, 
how infidelity in France supervened upon su- 


.| perstition, until it gradually undermined both 


ithe throne and: the altar. The church was 
|regarded as an instrument of state; and the 
abuse of patronage rapidly led to a corruption 
of morals both amongst clergy and people 
| These effects Dr. Madden foresaw as clearly 
jas if he had studied the writings of the ency- | 
clopedists ; and seems to have, with an instinc- 
| tive sagacity, estimated at its full amount, the 
|foree of that popular reaction which was so| 
soon to level to the ground all obnoxious estab- 
lishments. ‘I'he concluding portion of the fol- 
Jowing extract, which we may now read by | 
the light of events, is full fraught with moral 
and potitieal wisdor:— aig 

} a Certainly, when the king and the ministers 
| find their account in imitating the maxims of 
| Venice, keeping the interest of the clergy low, 
}and their persons contemptible, religion and | 
ithe influence of the mitre will be utterly ab- | 
, sorbed in reason of state and the power of the | 
‘crown ; and the subjects must necessarily be- | 
‘come equally sceptical in their belief, corrupt | 
\in their principles, aud immoral in the conduct 
\of their lives. Now, though this will evident- 








tue, and knowledge.” 


Louis the Seventeenth! ‘The child who 
never reigned! Whose piteous fate it was fo 
be consigned to “the tender mercies” of a 
wretch devoid of humanity ; who best recom- 
mended himself to the sanguinary monsters by 
whom he was employed, by a refinement of 
barbarity in his treatment of his ill-starred 
captive, of which the annals of human brutal- 
ity and wickedness afford no more harrowing 
example ! 

If this statement stood alone, it would pass 
for no more than a lucky guess, of which the 
accidental verification should not surprise us ; 
but, connected as it is with the examples al- 
ready given of a far-seeing sagacity, it is im- 
possible to refuse Dr. Madden the credit of 
having foreseen and calculated with almost 
exact chronological precision, both the events 
and the period of the French Revolution. 

In the extreme democracy of the constitu. 


‘tion of Poland, he discerned the germs of de- 


cay: and although he does not, in so many 
words, foretell the partition, he describes such 
a state of things as is quite inconsistent with any 
notior. of its long continuance as an independ- 
ent kingdom. ‘The following are his scarcely 
less than prophetic words :— 


*« As that crown is soon to be set up for sale, 
[ hear there are already as many new kings 


| set up amongst them, as ever were made on a 


twelfih-night for diversion ; and will, probably, 


tractions of the country, the defeat of his|ly lessen the unreasonable authority of the| have the same fate, and be unkinged again, 
troops, the loss of his provinces, and the cries | pope and the church with the nation, yet, whe- | when their parties, that set them up, are tired 
and sufferings of his distressed subjects) must | ther such measures will not, at the same time, | of them and their silly play, and sick of the 


paint him a weak, unfortunate, and contempti- | unloose the sacred bonds by which religion | puppets they have created.” 


ble tyrant. 


“It is true, indeed, Mr. Meneville, who is a 
wise and able, though corrupt minister, and 
those who are at present at the helm (and de- 
pend on Mrs. Duvall, the reigning mistress,) 
as they seem to have an absolute ascendant 
over him, and are likely to. keep it, have 
managed him and his affairs, these three or 
four last years, somewhat better thai their 
predecessors, and are endeavouring to bring 
things into tolerable order. However, after 
all, they have chiefly aimed at keeping the 
clergy a little humbler, and calming the par- 
ties and factions in the kingdom, and, by stop- 
ping the mouths of the boldest and most sedi- 
tious leaders by preferments, making every 


} 


ae allegiance of-the people to the supreme 
}magistrate, and make them bad subjects in 
| proportion as they are bad Christians, is worth | 
| ‘ Ye, ‘ ° | 
the consideration of the mighty Machiavels of | 
France.” 


This is surely a wisdom which saw, in em- 
bryo, the mighty changes and convulsions | 
which alterwards took place in France, and 
from the very causes which he indicates. In 





| retrospective anticipation of the French Revo- 
lution, which Dr. Madden contemplates as hav- 
ing taken place at the precise period when it 
jactually afirighted the world :— 


“By such a model as this, great things 


the following we have what may be called a| 


_ Of French fashions, we have the following 
whimsical account, aptly descriptive of the 
cameleon levity by which that versatile people 
are characterized :— 


‘It would be entertaining to write a history 
of the fashions for the last four years I resided 
here ; and | am confident it would make a lit- 
tle folio, to go through them all in their differ- 
‘ent reigns and seasons. High-stays, low stays, 
jand no stays; short-waisted, long-wasted 
stays ; short, mid-leg, all-leg, no-leg petticoats ; 
broad lace, narrow lace, Flanders lace, Eng- 
lish lace, Spanish lace, no lace; fringes, knot- 
tings, edginys; high heads, low heads; three- 
pinners, two-pinners, one-pinner ; much pow- 


one pay more submission to the king’s autho- might be done ‘here, to drive out the imperti- der, all powder, little powder, no powder ; 


rity. 





nence of reading and study; and in a few 


mantuas with a tail, want-a-tail, false tail; 


“Though this has not sufficiently quieted! years we might sce this reign rival that of | four flounces, three flounces, two flounces, no 


pe 
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flounce; wide sleeves, straight sleeves, long! worst, of melancholy dispositions ; which last, | grants made. Thus, the distribution of £142,. 
sleeves, short sleeves; many ribbons, all rib-|(to say nothing of the other, who must evi-| 665 throughout the several counties was effect. 
bons, few ribbons, broad ribbons, narrow rib-| dently be of service to us) are the best seed-\ed by upwards of eight thousand nine hundred 
bons, rich ribbons, plain ribbons, flowered| bed for ingenious and inventive, as well as|separate grants, the average value of each 
ribbons, stamped ribbons, no ribbons. Such | learned and judicious heads,” 


a noble and important work as this, with the | 
dates and rise of every fashion, the councils | 
that decreed it, the authors and the inventors, | 
and the vast revolutions it produced in the} 
political world, and dedicated to the lovely | 


Duchess Monbazon, who is able, my lord, to| 
prescribe what fashions she pleases, both to} 


The Romanizing tendencies of many of the 


| pious and learned of our clergy and laity of! 


the present day, together with the causes to 
which they owe their origin, are thus inti- 
mated :— 


* Your excellency, who is so well acquaint- 


|grant having been about £15 18s. ; of these 
| grants, about three thousand five hundred were 
| made at the Central office in Dublin, and about 
five thousand four hundred by our auxiliaries 
jin Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Clonmel. 
The management of the local distribution 
| has been entrusted to individuals or commit. 
\tees in the respective districts, whom we be. 


her own sex and ours, would, [ am sure, raise| ed with the history of your own country, will | lieved to be efficient and trustworthy ; and in 


more subscriptions than the works of Cicero| je better able to judge of such consequences | the selection of these channels of relief, as well 
or Livy,” 


Let the reader endeavour to picture to him- 
self the meagreness of the diurnal and hebdo- 
madal press, in the early portion of the eigh- 
teenth century, as compared with its present 
prodigious extent and augmentation ; and then 
say, whether the sagacity was at fault, which 
predicted such a result—and whether the fol- 
lowing pithy description of it, is not as charac- 
teristic of our own country, as the changes of 
fashion set forth in the foregoing, is of our 
gayer and more lively neighbours :— 


“Tt was really a surprise to me to sce such 

a vast spawn of the productions of these in- 

sects, that thus float and feed upon the air we| 
breathe, and have no appearance of existence, 

but in their constant buzzing about, hearken. 

ing out, attending, and listening to, the noise 

and motions of their neighbours. They seem 

to make their ears as useful to them as the 

pygmies, which Pigafetta tells us he found in 

the Island of Aruchet, near to Moluccas, who 

lived in dark caverns, (like the garrets, | sup- 

pose, of these authors,) and lay upon one ear 
for a bed, and covered themselves, by way of 
warm bed clothes, with the other.” 


When it is recollected that the above was 
written long before parliamentary reporting 
was thought of, and when our press was little 
more than a record of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages, some court news, and anecdotes of 
some remarkable men—it will be allowed, that 
the prescience which could contemplate it in 
its present developed state was, indeed, not a| 
little surprising. 

Of our colonies, then few and thinly-peo- 
pled, let those who are best acquainted with 
their history and rise, say whether the follow- 
ing were not sagacious anticipations :— 


nineteenth century ; when the miserable infec- 
tion that had corrupted both the lives and the 
faith of one part of our people, had driven the 
other to an absolute revolt in their allegiance 
afd principles to Rome and her supersti- 
tions.” 


We believe that what is called the Puseyite 
movement could not be better described, both 


|in its origin and its tendency, than in these 


words. A latitudinarianism, whose toleration 
of sects amounted to intolerance of an estab- 
lishment, gave rise to grave questionings re- 
specting church principles ; which, when taken 
up by men of hasty judgments, or heated, nar- 
row minds, ended in subjection to a system of 
dogmatic belief, which overruled both reason 
and scripture. That many sagacious reason- 
ers of the present day should have foreseen 
such a result, when the fiercest enemies of the 
church were freely admitted into parliament, 
can cause no surprise. But, thatsuch a con- 
tingency should have been, as above, distinctly 
intimated, as the natural andrnecessary result 
of a laxity or decline of faith, more than one 
hundred years before such admission, must 
surely excite our admiration. 
(To be continued.) 


— —<--- 


Distress in Ireland. 


Central Relief Committee of the Society of Friends. 
43 Fleet St., Dublin, 19th of Sixth month, 1846, 
Although a prolonged state of distress in 
several parts of Ireland, and the continued 
supplies poured in upon us from abroad with 
unexampled liberality, render it impossible yet 
to close our labours, and to furnish our consti- 
tuents with a full account of the distribution of 
their bounty ; yet the lapse of more than a year 


,| by the reign .of Frederick, the Third, in the |\as in eyery other branch pf our administration, 


we have no hesitation in stating that the strict. 
;est impartiality has been observed. 

It is obvious that a large amount of labour 
must have devolved on those engaged in con. 
ducting a business comprehending not only the 
distribution of so considerable a fund, but the 
receipt and management of the vast supplies of 
provisions placed at our disposal by the muni- 
ticence of the citizens of the United States, 
consisting of nearly one hundred separate 
shipments or cargoes, many of which were 
landed at various outports. A well-arranged 
system of management and of accounts was 
therefore necessary to ensure due regularity 
in all the details, and afford facility hereafter 
for any scrutiny to which our transactions may 
be subjected. Of the extent of the correspon- 
dence, growing out of the several departments 
of the concern, some idea may be formed, when 
we state that the number of letters received 
and despatched at our office in Dublin, in the 
course of the’eighteen months embraced in the 
present report, was upwards of 37,000. Our 
endgavour has been to conduct the business at 
the smallest possible cost without a sacrifice of 
efficiency ; and in this we have been greatly 
aided by the gratuitous services of several 
friends, who have devoted their time with 
much diligence to the work. A considerable 
number of paid clerks have, however, been in- 
dispensable ; and we have only to express our 
| hope, that having reference to the magnitude 
and diversified character of the business en- 
trusted to us, the expenses of management will 
be considered moderate. 

We are here bound to acknowledge the im- 
| portant assistance afforded to us in the care 
and distribution of the American supplies, by 
the liberal arrangements of our Government. 
Nearly one-half of these consignments, arriv- 


“ The truth is our colonies abroad have, and | 2nd half, since we entered upon the adminis-|ing at a period when the Commissariat Relief 


are likely to acquire still, such an increase of | 
hands and strength, that the greatest cure 
will be necessary to keep the strongest of them 
dependent ; and yet to provide that the weak- 
est of them may not live on the blood and spi- 
rits of the nation; nor suck, if [ may use the 
allusion, on her breast too long.” 


And again :— 


“I'am confident, as they will require, so 
they will deserve, and fully repay, this care. 
Besides the advantage of the commerce, and 
the navigation betwixt us, it is certain they 
generally, in proportion, produce greater, more 
sublime and warlike spirits; as being compos- 
ed of adventurous and daring people, or, at 


tration of the large fund entrusted to us, de- 
mands that some account of our proceedings, 
and of the present state of our accounts, should 
be laid before the subscribers. 

Reserving more minute details for a future 
report, we présent herewith a statement of our 
receipts and issues, in money and food, from 
the time of our appointment, in Eleventh 
month, 1846, to the Ist of Fifth month, 1848. 

This statement exhibits the amount hitherto 
allocated for relief in each county and province 
of Ireland. It is to be observed, that these 
divisions consist of a great number of minor 
districts, whose claims required to be indivi- 
dually considered. In most cases applications 
were many times renewed, and successive 


Department was in operation, were received 
|into its depots without expense to us. From 
this accommodation, and the obliging manner 
in which the officers employed in the several 
| branches of the public service with whom we 
havesbeen brought into communication, have 
co-operated with us, not only has a large sav- 
ing been effected in our expenses, but facilities 
have been afforded for the correct transaction 
of our business which we could not otherwise 
have enjoyed. 

In explanation of the money-value affixed to 
the consignments of provisions from America 
in the annexed account, we may state, that in 
general the figures represent very nearly the 
actual market-value of the provisions on arri- 
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val, freight and charges paid. [t is well known 
that the freight has been, in all cases, paid by 
our Government, In some instances it became 
necessary to sell the food, and in these cases 
the amount of money received is of course} 
that which appears in our books. 

teferring to the proportion of our funds | 
allotted to the several districts, we may observe | 
that, whilst there has been a conscientious en- 


deavour to make an equitable distribution, it is| made, and are still in progress, in aid of an | | This operation is superintended by 


not pretended that in*all cases the amount ex- 

snded in each county has been in the precise | 
ratio of the distress. The strict application of| 
such a rule was rendered impracticable by 
various circumstances. In all cases it was 
needful to keep in view the government mea- | 
sures, and those of the other relief associations, 
as well as the local resources which were or | 
ought to be forthcoming; but the cause which | 
above all others has obstructed an equal parti- 
cipation in the relief, has been the want of a 
sufficient number of suitable hands to adminis- 
ter it in some of the most distressed districts. | 
Jt will be perceived that a much larger share 
of our funds has been distributed in the pro- 
vince of Munster than in Connaught. It is 
true that in the western parts of the county of | 
Cork, and in the counties of Kerry and Clare, 
the famine was as sore as in any part of Ire- 
land ; but in extremity of want, and extent of 
destitution, the province of Connaught unques- 
tionably presented upon the whole ‘the darkest 
shade of distress. It is very difficult for those 
who are not intimately acquainted with the 
state of that province, to conceive how com- 
pletely that machinery is wanting in its exten- 
sive rural districts, which, in a well-ordered 
community, can be made available for investi- 
gating and administering to the wants of the 
poor. From this cause it has been found im. 
possible in some parts of Connaught to carry 
out by private agency any comprehensive 
measures of relief. The larger distribution of 
our funds in Munster has been mainly owing to 
the greater amount of local co-operation, super- 








int ended and aided as it has been by our efficient of about five hundred and fifty Irish, equal to | 


auxiliary committees of friends in the towns of | 
Cork, Limerick, Waterford, and Clonmel. 

We now turn from the past to our present 
operations. Under the extreme pressure of 
famine with which we had to deal for a con- 


siderable time after our appointment, the pro-| cannot fail, whatever may be its ultimate issue, 


minent object was to devise the most prompt 
and effectual measures for averting starvation, | 
The dearth of food was gencrally attempted to 
be met by the formation of depots, where soup 
and other kinds of cooked provisions were gra- 
luitously distributed ; but the hurtful tendency 
of gratuitous relief in panperizing the people 


was too apparent to permit the continuance of| 


tinued gratuitous issues of food, for purposes | 
of general relief, and have chiefly confined our | 
grants to some suffering districts, for the pur- | 


valescent persons, and their helpless children, | 
| who may not be adequately relieved under the | 
existing poor-law. 
this system. 
Considerable grants have been recently | 


| pose of affording nourishment to sick and con- | 
| 


We intend to adhere to| 


extension of the fisheries on the western and |g 
southern coasts. This is a branch of national 
industry which promises beyond most others 
to reward the enterprize of the intelligent and 
persevering; it also possesses the important 
advantage, i in those parts witere the produce 
of the land is insvfficient for the support of its 
population, of being productive of immediate 
supplies of wholesome food. Our assistance 
has chiefly consisted of loans to parties who 
have undertaken to act in conformity to regu- 
lations carefully framed, with a view to the 
interests of both owners and crews of the boats 
employed. We consider that the obligation 
to repayment out of actual earnings will be a 
stimulus to industry, and lay the foundation 
for a more healthy prosecution of the trade 
than if it were nurtured by a system of gratui- 
ties. The principal stations thus assisted are 
as follow :— 


Belmullet, County of Mayo. 
Achill Sound, Do. 
Ballinakill, County of Galway. 
Killery Harbour, Do. 


Dingle Bay, County of Kerry. 

Bere Island, County of Cofk. 

Castle Townsend, Do. 

Helvick Head, County of Waterford. 
Grants of improved fishing tackle and clothing 
have been made at many others on the coast, 
and some aid has likewise been afforded to an 
industrious class of fishermen on Lough 
Neagh. The result hitherto in most of these 
cases is highly encouraging. 

We have lately entered upon the cultivation 


nine hundred English, acres of land in the | 
county of Mayo—an engagement requiring the 
outlay of a considerable sum of money ; which | 
being chiefly expended in spade labour in one 
of the most impoverished counties in Ireland, | 


to afford a large amount of present relief. We 
entertain a hope, however, not only that the | 
| {unds employed will be returned, but that the | 
‘exhibition of an improved mode of culture, and 
|the growth of useful crops, hitherto but little 
| known in that part of the country, will have a | 
tendency to withdraw the peasantry from their 
exclusive dependence on the potato, and in| 





such a system beyond the period of urgent/ other respects be productive of permanent be- | 


need, and accordingly, as the suffering gradu- 
ally abated, and a more comprehensi poor: 


law came into operation, it bee: ume our anxious 
endeavour to apply the residue of the means 
entrusted to us, to such objects as were most 
likely, whilst affording present relief, to have} 


a direct bearing upon the permanent improve- \" 


ment of the condition of the people, in promo- 
ting productive industry, and developing the 
resources of the country. + With this view, we 
have for some months past very much discon- 


_and poor rate: we provide the labour, m 


nefit. ‘The lands are of goed quality, and in| 
fair condition ; and are placed at our disposal | 
for one season by the proprietors, free of rent | 
manure, 
and seed, and receive the produce, giving up 
the land when the crops shall be disposed of. 
The allotment of crops is agreed to be as fol- 
lows :— 

Turnips, 272 acres. 

Mangold Wurtzcll, 46 “ 

Parsnips, 45 « 





land six 


|almost exhausted. 


Carrots, 55 acres. 
Peas, 22 « 
Beans, 22 « 
darley, (dibbled) eo 
Oats, do. g « 
Cabbages, —. 
Flax, 6) « 


| A considerable portion of the land is now 
sown, and the prospects so far are favourable. 
an intelli- 
gent local Committee, cunsisting of a few high- 
ly respectable persons residing at Ballina and 
its vicinity, assisted by the County Surveyor, 
and one of the Practical Instructors at present 
so usefully employed by the Royal Agricultu- 
ral Society in diffusing sound inforrhation re- 
specting the management of land amongst the 
small farmers in various parts of Ireland. A 
similar operation on a smaller scale has been 
undertaken on our behalf in the county of Gal- 
way by Lord Wallscourt: in this instance, we 
have simply given the seed and advanced the 
sum of £200, to be repaid in twelve months, 
on condition of the money being expended in 
the culture by spade labour of fifty acres in 
crops approved by us. ‘The whole of this land 
is now under crop, and the reports made to us 
of the execution and prospects of the work are 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

The situation of small landholders, who 
have struggled under the great difficulties of 
the last two years to maintain their independ- 
ent position, has repeatedly claimed our sym- 
pathy and assistance. We were enabled last 
year, by a liberal donation from the Govern- 
ment by the hands of Commissary-General 
Sir Randolph Routh, of about 40,000 pounds 
weight of turnip seeds, to make a very season- 
able distribution in small portions in various 
parts of Ireland. ‘The results were truly valu- 
able and encouraging. By the returns made 
from our correspondents entrusted with the 
local distribution, it appeared that nine thous- 
hundred and fifty-two acres were 
sown, a large proportion of which, through the 
|extreme poverty of the occupiers, would pro- 
bably have otherwise lain waste ; and the pro- 
duce having been generally abundant, it is es- 
timated that upwards of one hundred and 


‘ninety thousand tons of turnips were thus 


raised by a class consisting generally of small 
farmers and cottiers, whose resources were 
There is probably at the 
present time no portion of the community la- 
| bouring under greater difficulties and priva- 
tions, than those whose occupation of land 
exceeding one quarter of an acre has excluded 
them from poor-law relief, and who cling to 
their little holdings as the only means of future 
subsistence. We have had undoubted evidence 
that several instances have occurred, in which 
persons thus circumstanced have suffered indi- 
viduals of their family to die of want rather 
‘than surrender their land. Encouraged by 
| the experience of last season, and as a means 
of the most useful assistance to this suffering 


class, we have this year allotted the sum of 


£5000 for the purchase of turnip and other 
green-crop seeds, of which the early kinds 
have been extensively distributed, and the al- 
lotment of others is still in progress. The 
seeds are given gratuitonsly, our correspond. 
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ents in the several districts being merely ex- lon may prove as the seed which in after life n may 
pected to satisfy themselves of the real need of | bear profitable fruit. Many of them evince a 
the parties, and that in every case the requisite lively interest in the pursuit of the elementary 
quantity of ground has been properly pre-| branches in which they receive instruction, 
pared, and their cheerful deportment gives cause to 
| believe that they appreciate in degree the} 
favours sought to be conferred upon them. 
The Schools have been under the care of 


The Philadelphia Association of Friends for | the same teachers, who for several years have | 


the Instruction of Poor C tien. beee charge of them, and the Managers believe 
that they have endeavoured faithfully to dis- | 
At a meeting of the Association, held First | | charge their duties. 


month lst, 1849, the following Friends were; ‘The Girls’ School has been attended by an 
appointed officers for the ensuing year, viz. : javerage number of thirty-eight and three- 
| fourths ; fifty have been admitted, of which 

Treamrer.—Benjamin H. Warder. eight were re-admissions,—Register No, 522, 

Managers.—Benjamin H. Warder, John M. | |—and the whole number of re- admissions, one 
Whitall, Joel Cadbury, Elihu Roberts, Josiah hundred and fourteen—Class list 54. In the 
H. Newbold, Israel H. Johnson, ‘Thomas Lip- Infants’ Department, filty-threc were admitted 
pincott, Richard Richardson, Mark Balderston, |since last report, of whom nine were re-ad- 


Francis Bacon, James Kite, William Scatter- missions ; the average for the year is seventy- 
good a and a half; Res -gister No. 1045; whole 


number of re-admissions one hundred and 
| fifty-seven, and Class list 107. 

‘The sum of eighteen dollars and seventy- 
| five cents was expended in furnishing some of 
the most destitute of the children, with shoes 


: during the last winter. 
That the schools for coloured children un- Signe od by direction and on behalf of the 


der their care, have been regularly kept up| Board of Managers, 

during the past year, and they believe, are in J. M. Warrant, Clerk. 

as flourishing a condition as at any former | pyijada., Twelfth mo. 28, 1848. 

period ; and when we consider the unfavour- 

able circumstances, under which many of the 

children are placed at home, and the associa- 

tions to which they are accustomed, their ad- 

vancement in their studies is satisfactory. 
The short time which most of them are 


Selected, 
THE WISH. 


I ask not golden stores of wealth, 
No rank, nor pomp, nor state ; 
Nor noble’s glittering coronet, 
Nor mansion of the great; 
I care not that around my brow 
Fame’s laurel wreath should twine; 
Or, that on History’s glowing page 
My name inay proudly shine. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


—=>—_—_ 


For * The Friend.” 


I envy not the calm retreat, 
From worldly noise and ‘strife— 
The lowly cot—the flower-gemm’'d path— 
The simple joys of life : 
I ask not that in soft repose 
My peaceful days may glide, 
As the light bark is borne along 
The deep, unrufiled tide. 


Clerk.—Joseph Kite. 


But this I ask : that while I live, 
I may not live in vain ; 
For I would cheer the aching heart, 
And soothe the mourner’s pain— 
Would wipe away grief’s bitter tears, 
The poor man’s struggles aid; 
And guide the wanderer back, whose steps 
From virtue’s path have strayed. 


Annual Report. 


To The Philadelphia Association of Friends 


Then, whether affluence and state 
for the Instruction of Poor Children, 


Shall be my destin’d Jot, 
Or ’neath the humble cottage roof 
I dwell,—it matters not— 
If I, by self-denying love, 
Earth’s weary ones can bless, 
And deepen, as I pass along, 
The stream of happiness. 


The Managers report : 


a 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times, 


(Continued from page 117.) 


From Providence under date of Tenth month 
Ist, 1813, he wrote to the Friends in Phila- 


ccc 
Selected. 
THE YEAR’S DECLINE 
BY JOHN SWAIN, 
Come, and the year’s decline behold ; 


able to attend school, and the irregularity of 
many in their attendance, generally prevents 
that proficiency, which is found among those 
whose circumstances are more favourable; 
and yet, notwithstanding the disadvantages 
they labour under, their progress in some in- 
stances is equal to that of any other children. 
Their literary pursuits continue to be of the 
kind that will be most useful to them; and we 
believe the effort to enlighten this class of 
children is among the most profitable of the} 
charities of the day. | 
The Girls’ Department has been attended | 
by a larger number of pupils than in any pre- 
vious year, und the records of our Visiting | 
Committees, whd attend the school twice in| 
each month, bear witness to their orderly de-| 
portment, and to the neatness and decorum | 
which has generally prevailed. Our teacher 
has devoted considerable time and attention to | 
instructing the girls in sewing, and we are} 
pleased to mention that a number of them have | 
learned to cut out and make their own gar. | 
ments. . We believe this kind of instruction, as | 
well as the discipline and wholesome restraint | 
to which the children are subjected, will prove | 
valuable to them in after life. 
The Library attached to the Girls’ School 
has been extensively used, and we trust may 


couraging them to habits of reading and reflec- 


O’er grove and garden, wood and wold, 


Chased are the leaves by the wild wind’s cold. 


Wasted and worn, away, away, 
Vanish the graceful, fly the gay, 
As before valour flies dismay. 


Win ye who will, and won, claim 


This world’s best good,—wealth, pleasure, fame; 


But hold,—is there no nobler aim ? 


If not, then man is made to mourn ; 
And Springs are but to mock us born; 
Aud Summers they but smile in scorn. 


For pleasure—bright as blushing spring ; 
And fame—like songs wood warblers sing ; 
And riches fly like birds on wing. 


But man was never made to mourn, 
Never was Spring to mock us born ; 
Never did Summer smile in scorn. 


They come that man may live—they go 
That he may learn—may learn to know 
His heart’s best home is not below. 


The blessed days that visit earth, 
Awaking beauty, gladness, mirth, 
Speak of the sky their place of birth. 


For there’s a better world than this, 
Where the true good immortal is ; 
Else whence our light, and love and bliss. 


And now, amid the year’s decline, 
A thousand monitors combine, 
‘To bid us seek the land divine. 


——=—-— 


| little services he has re quired of me. 
| very likely, | have accomplished more than 


delphia with whom he stayed when in that 
city. 

** Beloved Friends,—I am at this time at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in good health, and 
have so been since | left your house. 1 may 
inform you, that | have had a prosperous jour- 
ney so far, and have laboured through almost 
all the meetings belonging to this Yearly 
Meeting. Ina “few days | shall travel towards 
New York State, taking in my way, Pomfret 
and Kenford, towards New Milford and Ob- 
long ; then, taking the meetings of Friends on 
to Danby and Ferrisburg, and return back to 


| Granville, Queensbury, and down the west 


side of the river to Marlborough,—the meet- 


‘ings thereaway, to Cornwall and New Wind. 
| sor; then cross the river to New York, and so 
| return home to my family. 


“ Although | have had a prosperous jour- 
ney, it has been a rough one; under which | 


| have been almost ready to faint; but He whom 
| my soul loved more than all here below, did 
| interfere, and make hard things easy, and bit- 


ler things sweet ; because he “did know that I 
was doing all I could te please him. | do feel 
myself satisfied, and ric hly paid for all the 
It is not 


half the visit set before me last spring- was a 
year. I let no one know, not even my wile, 
the extent of my visit, until | was, as it were, 


tion. 


} 
be of essential benefit to the children in en- | 
The Infant School has been large, and a 


Simplicity and purity are the two wings by | raised from the dead, in your city ; when my 


i. hich we are lifted up above all earthly desires| Master let me know that he would go with 


trust that the care bestowed upon the children | and gratifications. me ; which promise he has fulfilled to this day, 
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that | feel no desire nor inclination for home, 
to see my wife and children. I have so far! 
followed the path that was pointed out to me, | 
more than one year past, without erring, !o | 
my knowledge, either to the right hand or to| 
the left. I do see the path as clearly opencd | 


before me, as in the beginning, and it is my | 


can carry it along with ease, and walk straight 
up, without groaning, or being in the least 
weary. And as the old pedlar does know 
most certainly that the goods are not his own, 
but a living profit is allowed him in the sale 
thereof, he is anxious to make what he can to 
himself. But the poor pedlar is much disap- 


; ; ; ee erent t 7 
which is consolation great to me, insomuch;much larger and fuller of goods, he says he | and ands that they would not express unity 


| without some additions of human strength, 

according to custom. Here the poor, weak 
| pedlar added greatly to the weight of his little 
pack, in offering to epeak in his own defence, 
| which he should not have done; he ought to 
have left it to his Master, without meddling. 
| Although he did know, all the time, that it 


greatest pleasure to walk in it, without being | pointed in the sale of his goods, for his Master | was his Master’s will that he should go on this 
any way disturbed at what might befal this}will not suffer him to carry the key of his | great visit, and that Self was the cause of the 
body in a cold freezing winter. My friends,| pack. When he comes to the market among | poor pediar’s little pack being so very heavy. 
wherever my lot is cast, both young and old, | his customers, he must there wait in stillness} ‘| don’t know whether this writing can be 
show a great deal of respect for me, until his Master gives him the key; and he| read properly, there are so many misses in it. 

‘From what is above written conccrning| sometimes stays long, and sometimes comes || could have added much more, concerning the 
my wife and children, do not judge that | es-|not at all. ‘The poor pedlar is then low, see- | kind entertainment | had in thy family, nearly 


teem them lightly. I cannot judge that there |ing his customers out of patience, laying all | 
is any husband amongst men, that has a more | the disappointment on him, and saying, why 
near and dear affection for a woman, than || did he call us here to bay, and not offer his 
feel for her, and my children. But this | will | goods for sale. ‘Truly, from the reasonings of 
mention from certain knowledge, that I love| man, it is provoking;—[but] the poor pedlar 
my Master, more than wife or children, house | cannot help it, he is so little, so unlearned, and 
or land, or any created thing in this lower | so ignorant, that it is not worth his while to 
world. When he is pleased to hide his face|atiempt to make a temporary key, that | 
from me, for the increase of my love to him,;he might open his pack when he is pleas- 
—my wi and children are of little account to|ed. But | did not understand the pedlar was 
me,—neither all the world, nor the glories and | in any wise likely to murmur, or to be uneasy 
pleasures thereof. that he had undertaken so long a journey, for 

“My esteemed friend Moses Brown, and || heard him say, in a solid frame of mind, that 
his son-in-law, have purchased a new and/|his yoke was easy, and his burden light; and 
convenient carriage fur me to ride in, to take | in strict obedience to his Master’s pointings, he 





it home to be my own, wherein | can shut| never was happier in his life, nor more clearly 
myself up from the rain and snow. The little} and distinctly understanding his voice. 
horse well harnessed, is very tractable in it.| ‘ My dear friends, it seems as if | have been 
I find it easier for him, than carrying me on|and am in conversation with you, in a good 
his back, and much more so for me; a four|deal of love and freedom, so that | hardly 
wheel carriage not being easily overset. It is| know how to close. The old pedlar has found 
a new invention, not long in fashion, | never | out the reason that his little pack was so un- 
saw the like in our country. accountably heavy that he could hardly live 
‘1 do desire one of you to write to my wile,| under it, which is this: his Master told him 
and let her know | intend to write to-her when | last spring was a year, that*he should make 
I come to Hudson, on the North river. It] meady to go out a long journey, peddling ; and 
may be four weeks first. 1 do expect that my | there has never been one tittle of his views di- 
wife will be at the Yearly Meeting at Balti-| minished, or added to. He wanted to know 
more ; and if this comes to your hand in time, | whether or not he might take the Jerseys last 
(as likely it will) send it by some friend of) winter, which he found freedom to do ; and in 
your city attending that meeting. If not, di-| his return from that journey, he found he had 





rect it to William Riley, where she makes her | made considerable profit to himself, from the | elegantly formed than his Andalusian progeni- 
tor. He is of middling size, seldom exceeding 


| fourteen hands high. He has a strong expand- 


home. I may say in sincerity, | am united in | sale of the goods he dealt away. When he 
love to you and your children, more than ||came home he was easy, and so happy that 


united to me in love, and my walking as un- 
der thy vine t6 meeting, amongst the crowd, 
many of whom | hardly conceive I shall see 
any more. 

‘** | must conclude with a great deal of love ; 
tell my smart little boy, that the old friend is 
yet travelling about, and has not since been at 
home,—that he remembers his love to him, 
and wishes him to be a good boy. 

Anet Tuomas.” 
(To be continued.) 


jenni 
For ‘* The Friend.” 
Travels in Peru. 


BY DR. J. J. VON TSCHUDI, 
(Continued from page 118.) 


While thus observing the natural features of 
the country, our traveller kept a keen eye to 
its zoology. This was evidently his forte, and 
the journey appears to have beeen undertaken 
with the design of enriching that science. 
Though the country supports none of those 
majestic beasts common to Africa and Asia, 
yet its numerous tribes of smaller animals are 
very interesting, and in the descriptions of 
these, we discover the true naturalist feeling — 
an engrossing love of his study. ‘To proceed 
with those most useful and common, 

“The pure bred Peruvian horse is more 


can find words to express—I often feel you| he was once more at home with his little fami-|ed chest, slender legs, thin pasterns, a short 


near to my heart. ly, they were so near to him, that he did not 

« And, dear friend T. one thing more I de-| know how to leave them again, and more so 
sire thee to oblige me in; and that is, if any of | his wife, to whom he was so nearly united, 
my people inquire where | am, and what | am} When the Lord’s hand was most heavy upon 
about so long from home,—tell them, that the | him, he wanted to be excused, and he soon fell 
old pediar is moving about, all weathers, from into a train of reasoning; by and from which, 
house to house, and from one meeting to an-| his Master was offended, and, as it were, spoke 
other ; frequently offering his goods at public|to him in a stern language, Make ready thy 
sale. And although he had a very small pack | pack, and goon. And so it was admirable to 
when he left home, it was so unaccountably | me ;—my endeared wife, whom | did love 
heavy, that he could not walk straight under | more than all in this world, soon became with- 
it; but thus far, as he has continued fuithful,|ered in my view, so that | saw little more 
he has parted with a great quantity of goods. | comeliness in her, than in another woman— 
Aad also it must appear admirable, that he| and now the poor pediar’s trouble began. He 


cannot perceive his pack is in the least dimin- | thought he had offended his Master, so that he | 
ished, but considerably more goods in it; so| hid his face from him, and he could find him | 


that he judges he has as good an assortment|no where; yet he could see the way clear, 
of goods, as almost any in his occupation, and | which he had marked out for him to walk in, 
although not so flashy, yet proved to wear as| with a woe sounded in his ear. Frequently 
well, Whether it is the profit from the sale| the poor pedlar was almost distracted ; he had 
of his goods, or whether he has grown strong: | to bring his case before the judges for some 
er, he must leave: however, his pack being|encouragement, but there were so many ifs 


;muscular neck, a rather large head, smull 
| Pointed ears, and a fiery eye. He is spirited, 
| docile and enduring. 


*- The horse- breakers, chalans, are generally 
|free men of colour. ‘They possess great bo- 
i dily vigour, and understand their business tho- 
| roughly ; but they use the horses very cruelly, 
}and thereby render them shy. For the first 
| three years, foals are suffered to roam about 
| with perfect freedom ; after that time they are 
| saddled, an operation not performed without 
| great difficulty, and sometimes found to be im- 
| practicable, until the animal is thrown on the 
| ground and his limbs tied. The young horse 
under the management of the chalan is trained 
\io all sorts of equestrian feats, especially the 
jart of pirouetting. This consists in turning 

either wholly or half round on the hind legs 
with great rapidity, and when at full gallop. 
Another important object of the chalan is to 
teach the horse to stop suddenly, and to stand 
perfectly motionless at the signal of his rider ; 
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eee 


and to go backward for a considerable space | springing forward he reaches the third stone | 
ina straight line. When all this is accom-| with his fore feet, at the same time placing his | 
plished, the horse is regarded as completely | hind feet to the second. By this manceuvre | 
broken, | the mule’s body is kept at full stretch, and the | 
‘* As an instance of the certainty with which | rider is obliged to lean forward over the ani- 
a Peruvian horse will make a pirouette at the | mal’s neck to avoid being thrown head- fore. | 
signal of his rider, | may mention the follow-| most by the violent jerks when the male 
ing fact, which occurred under my own obser- | springs from step to step. 
vation. A friend of mine in Lima, rode at full| «No less difficult and dangerous are the 
gallop to the city wall (which is scarcely nine | steep declivities over loamy soils, which are | 
feet broad), leaped upon it, and then made his | frequently met with in these districts. On| 
horse perlorm a complete pirouette, so that the them the mule has no firm footing, and is in| 
fore feet of the animal described the segment | danger of slipping down at every “step. But | 
of a circle beyond the edge of the wall. ‘The! the ‘wonderful instinct of these animals enables | 
feat he performed several times in succession, |them to overcome the difficulty. They ap- 
and he assured me he could do.the same with | proximate the hind abd fore fect in the manner| § 
all his horses. 4 of the Chamois goat, when he is about to make | 
“The mule is a very important animal in| spring, and lowering the hinder part of the| 
Peru. ‘The badness of the roads would render | jody in a position, half sitting, half standing, | 
commercial communication impracticable, were | they slide down the smooth declivity. * 


i les. The Peruvia es are fine 1 ads 

ca ee a : seem one . a “ Between the Cordillera and the Andes (or | 
o als. ‘rs are selecte . . . : 

ao Ne amblers are selected 10F| eastern chain) at the height of 12,000 feet} 


o 2 

er arness, ¢ 2 | : 
the saddle, the trotters for harness, and the | above the sea, there are vast tracts of uninha- 
bited table lands. These are called in the} 


rest are used as beasts of burthen. ‘The price 
of a mule of middling quality is one hundred ; ) 1" . 

{ a ao ao Ss « a) s 

dollars; a better one, double or treble that Quichue language, the Puna. Thooe regi = 

’ ’ are the native home of the great Mammalia 

which Peru possessed before horses and black | 


price ; und the very best may even cost ten 
r . 
es 3 urt ‘ec Oo ese ft - ° > : 
times as much. The endurance of these ani cattle were introduced by the Spaniards. 1 
allude to the Ilama and his co-genera the al- 


mals under fatigue and indifferent nurture, is 
extraordinary, i withou em, the vast sz net bee 
xtraordinary, and without them, the vast sand | paco, the huanacu, and vicufia. ‘The first two} 
are kept as domestic animals; the llama per- | 


plains of Peru would present insuperable obsta- 
cles to intercourse between one place and an- | ¢ 
s to intercourse be oye oh, ane’) | fectly, and the alpaco partially tame. 


other, In the power of continuous ambling, 
they exceed the horses, and are often equal to 
them in speed. 

“It is wonderful with what tact and pene- 
tration the mule chooses his footing. When he 
doubts the firmness of the ground, he passes his 
muzzle over it, or turns up the loose parts with his 
hoof before he ventures to step forward. When 


THE FRIEND. 
































































* A flock of laden llamas journeying over 
the table lands is a beautiful sight. ‘They 
proceed at a slow and measured pace, gazing 
eagerly around on every side. When any| 
| strange object scares them, the flock separates, | 
and disperses in various directions, and the | 
arrieros have no litle difficulty in re-assem- | 








he finds himself getting into soit and marshy | ae Oar, a — ms fond of 
. . he , ¢ y 
ground, he stands stock still, and refuses to cares. SEs. hey adorn them by tying) 


| bows of ribbon to their ears, and hanging bells | 
round their necks, and before loading, they | 
always fondle and caress them afle ctionatel y. | 

If, during a journey, one of the llamas is fa- 
tigued and lies down, the arriero kneels beside | 


obey either stirrup or whip. If by accident 
he sinks into a morass, he makes a halt, and 
wails very contentedly until he receives as- 
sistance. But in spite of all this sagacity, the 


ing and endearing expressions. 
standing all the care and attention bestowed on 


‘-eenee sale te trest'te the bridle than to them: them, many llamas perish on every journey to) 
selves. One of my mules frequently gave me | the coast, as they are not able to bear the| 

curious proofs of this sort of calculation. oo climate. 
When, in very difficult parts of the road, [| 
dismounted, in order to walk and lead him by 
the bridle, | found it impossible to get the ani- | ; 
mal to move, either by force or persuasion, | More than a hundred weight. When the llama | 
He spread out his legs, fixed his hoofs firmly finds his burthen too heavy, he lies down, and | 
into the ground, and obstinately resisted all 
my endeavours to make him move. But as) 
soon as | remounted, he willingly obeyed every | 
movement of the bridle. He appeared to re- 
flect that, as | only dismounted when the road 
was unsafe, his life was in no less danger than 
mine. 
‘In some steep places, with the view of im- | 
proving the roads, the Indians lay large stones | ceeding three or four leagues ; for the animals 
in the form of steps; but to ride over these | will not feed during the night, and therefore 
rude flight of steps is no easy task, for the| they aré allowed to graze as they go, or to 
stones are placed at the distance of a foot and| halt for a few hours at feeding time. When 
an half or two feet apart. ‘The mule begins | resting, they make a peculiar humming noise, 
by placing his hind feet on the first stone, then} which, when proceeding from a numerous 


nary cases, these animals allow themselves to | 
be guided, and sometimes they appear to think 
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In the 
, the llamas are of the most impor- | 


the weight is removed from his back. 
silver mines 

















from the mines, in places where the declivities | 

















keep their footing. 






































| huanacu. 


traveller will not do well to resign himself he d add : ; 
. ~.. . . e | e ‘ ° 
wholly to the guidance of his mule, In ordi- |. the animal, and addresses to. it the most coax-| 


But notwith- | 


‘The burthen carried by the llama should | 
twenty-five | 
pounds, and the animal is seldom laden with | 


rannot be made to rise until some portion of | 


| 


| 


tant utility, as they frequently carry the metal | 


“ Their daily journeys are short, never ex- | 





flock at a distance, is like a number of Eolian 
harps sounding in concert. 

“ The alpaco, or paco, is smaller than the 
llama, It measures from the lower part of the 
| hoof to the top of the head only three feet three 
inches, and to the shoulders two feet and a 
half. In form it resembles the sheep, but it 
|has a longer neck and more elegant head. 
The fleece of this animal is beautifully soft and 
very long; in some parts it is four or five in- 
ches in length. Its colour is usually either 
| white or black ; ; but in some few instances it 
is speckled. The Indians make blankets and 
ponchos of the alpaco wool. It is also fre- 


| quently exported to Europe, and it sells at a 


good price i England. ‘The alpacos are kept 
in large flocks, and throughout the whole of 
the year they graze on the level heights. At 
shearing time only they are driven to the huts. 
They are in consequence very shy, and they 
run away at the approach ofa stranger. The 
obstinacy of the alpaco is remarkable. When 
one of these animals is separated from the 
flock, he throws himself on the ground, and 
neither force nor persuasion will induce him 
to rise ;—sometimes suffering the severest pun- 


}ishment rather than go the way the driver 


wishes. 

“ "The largest animal of this family is the 
In form it so nearly resembles the 
llama, that until a very recent period, zoolo- 
gists were of opinion that the llama was an 
improved species of the huanacu, and that the 
latter was the llama in its wild state. In the 
menageries of Europe, huanacus brought from 
Chile are frequently represented to be llamas. 
If taken very young, they may be tamed ; but 
they are always ready to fall back into their 
wild state. Jt is with great difficulty they can 
be trained a8 beasts of burthen. 

“The vicuia is a more beautiful animal 
| than any of those just described. Its size is 
| between that of the llama and the alpaco. The 
/neck jis longer and more slender than in either 
of the other relative species ; and from them 
the vicufia is also distinguished by the superior 
| fineness of its short, curly wool. The crown 
of the head, the upper part of the neck, the 
| back and thighs, are of a peculiar reddish yel- 
| low hue, called by the people of the country 
| color de vicuna. ‘The lower part of the neck, 


‘and the inner parts of the limbs, are of a 


bright ochre colour, and the breast and lower 
part of the body are white. 

“Under the dynasty of the Incas, when 
every useful plant and animal was an object 
of veneration, the Peruvians rendered almost 
divine worship to the llama and his relatives, 
which exclusively furnished them with wool 
for clothing, and with flesh for food. The 
temples were adorned with large figures of 
these animals made of gold and silver, and 
_ their forms Were represented in domestic uten- 


are so steep that neither asses nor mules can| gil; made of stone and clay.” 


(To be continued.) 


ecicilidac 

Nature coveteth to know secrets and to hear 
news ; she will appear abroad, and make proof 
of many things by her own senses ; desireth to 
be known, and to do those things for which 
she may be praised and admired ; but grace 
cometh not for hearing news or curious matters. 








For *' The Friend.” 


Marsh’s Life of George Fox. 


(Continued from page 110.) 


A modern Americar historian says, “ The 
rise of the people calicd Quakers, is one of the | 


was claimed unconditionally by the people as 
an inalienable birthright. It was the conse- 
quence of the moral warfare against corrup- 
tion ; the aspiration of the human mind, after | 
a perfect emancipation from the long reign of 
bigotry and superstition, Thus did the mind 
of George Fox arrive at the cogglusion, that 
Truth is to be sought by listening,to the voice 
of God in the soul. This principle contained 
a moral revolution, It established absolute | 
freedom of mind, treading idolatry under foot, 
and entered the strongest protest against the 
forms of hierarchy. It was the principle for 
which Socrates died and Plato suffered ; and 
now that Fox went forth to proclaim it among 
the people, he was everywhere resisted with 
vehemence ; and priests and professors, mag- 
istrates and people, ‘swelled against him like 
the raging waves of the sea,’” 

Among the several erroneous ideas, which 
grevailed to a great extent at this time, religi- 
ous conformity was not perhaps among the 
least. “* It was a relict of the old popish 
leaven which the mind was not then prepared 
to shake off. It is not a uniformity in prac- 
tices and outward observances that can consti- 
tute the one catholic church, but the inward 
and spiritual acquiescence to the Gospel doc- 
trines. Acts of conformity and all similar un- 
just laws, may punish the bodies, and waste 
the estates of men, but can never fconvince 
their minds.” ‘ Man revolts against the op- 
pressions of superstition, the exactions of eccle- 
siastical tyranny, but never against religion 
itself.” 

The foregoing remarks are principally 
extracted from Bancroft’s History of Ame- 
rica, and the following, appear to be the 
reflections and deliberate conclusions of Josiah 
Marsh, in relation to these important views. 

« Creeds, rites, and ceremonies, and exter- 
nal observances, have hitherto been the instru- 
ments employed by priestcraft to enslave the 
free powers of the mind, and subjugate it to 
its own designing purposes, 

“We see the same weapons wielded by a 
modern party in our church, and for the same 
end—the re-establishment of priestcraft, and 
the revival of the mummeries and superstitions 
of Rome. ‘The Christian requires no creed 
beyond the New Testament. ‘The Gospel is 
the power of God unto salvation unto every 
one that believeth.’ 

** This was the great rule of the Reforma- 


CE 





rity. God has endowed man with intelligence, | 
—has transmitted to him his revealed will in 
ithe holy writings, and has superadded his Di- 
| vine Grace for his spiritual guidance in the 
right understanding of them. 


THE FRIEND. 


| 


Every article of | 


belief, therefore, which accords not with scrip- | 
most remarkable events in the history of man. | ture in its plainest sense, and with right rea- | 
{t marks the moment when intellectual freedom | son, is repugnant to conviction.” 


There is little doubt, but that our author in| 


The Holy Spirit is a spirit of power in us, 
by being in usa spirit of wisdom: and so it 


_is, because it makes us wise with the wisdom 


of God ; wise upon earth after the rate of hea- 
ven ; wise to salvation. ‘There is no man wise 
without the Spirit of God; for the wisdom of 
carnal men is but foolishness before God ; but 
this wisdom of the Spirit is the Christian’s 
strength ; so there is no man weaker than he 


his quotation from scripture, limit the term/|that rests on himself, and there is no man 
Gospel to the sacred writings ; this is evident | stronger than he that forsakes himself and rests 
from some of the remarks that follow; but it! on Christ. 


is a 


limitation which Friends have never | 


And so by virtue of this power of the Spirit, 


sanctioned ; and it would be well perhaps to} the faithful are enabled to confess Christ before 
state the views of one of our early and best| kings, and rulers, and all worldly powers, 
accredited writers upen this point, lest any | Whereas without this power they would tremble 


| 





may be misled. Robert Barclay in defining | 
the difference between the law and the gospel, | 
says, herein do they differ, “in that the law, 
being outwardly written, brings under con- 


demuation, but hath not life in it to save ; | 
whereas the Gospel, as it declares and makes | 
manifest the evil, so, being an inward and{|in your mouths. 


powerful thing, it gives power also to obey, 


and deliver from the evil. Hence, it is called | 
The law or let- | 


in the Greek, glad tidings. 


and bite in the truth. Now saith Christ, at 
such a time, when ye are called to speak be- 
fore the great men of this world, and the wise 
aud the mighty—be not troubled beforehand, 
how or what ye shall say. For if ye have 
Christ in your hearts, ye cannot want words 
For the truth which you 
profess is most glorious, when it is most naked 
and destitute of the garnishings of human elo- 
quence and wisdom. And therefore be not 


ter which is without us, kills; but the Gospel | fearful beforehand, nor yet careful, tonching 


which is the inward spiritual law, gives life ; for 
it consists not so much in words as in virtue.” 


(To be continued.) 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


“The Power of Godliness.” 


The power of godliness makes a man do 
every duty strongly and mightily. And what- 
ever might take a man off from his duty, or 
distract and disturb him in it, all falls to no- 
thing befofe ‘this* power. “There is that 
strength in each duty, performed by the 
anointing, which declares it to be the opera- 
tion of God himself in man, and nothing else 
but the power of God: and this makes a man 
inflexible in the ways of God, that he shall 


neither turn to the right hand nor to the left, | 


but take straight steps towards the mark set 
before him. No fears, nor favours, nor frowns, 
nor flatteries, nor insinuations, nor designs of 
others, nor ends of his own, can turn him aside. 
He carries such strength in his spirit, as he 
can never be bended ; and in and by this pow- 
er, he is unmovable and unchangeable. It 
makes a man invincible by all evils and ene- 
mies ; because all the power against him is but 
the power of the creature, but the power in 
him, is the Power of God, which easily over- 
comes the mightiest power of the creature, 
but is never overcome by it. And if this power 
ina Christian, should be prevailed against, 


God himself who is that power, should be con- | 


quered ; which is impossible. 


“The power of godliness” is the door of| 


tion, and by its light and power alone were|every duty, the subduer of every sin, the con- 
the errors of Rome overthrown, and held up| queror of each tribulation, and temptation, the 


to desecration. 
thing necessary for his information, 


Its plain truths contain every- | life of every performance, the glory of each 


what ye shall say, for it shall be given you, in 
that same hour, in that some moment; you 
shall have most present help. ‘ For it is not 
ye that speak but the Spirit of your Father 
that dwells in you.” The Spirit of Truth that 
dwells in you, shall enable you to speak the 
words of ‘Truth when ye are called to it. And 
though you, it may be, are plain, and mean 
men, and your lips would tremble, and be 
quite closed up before such an assembly ; yet 
God’s Spirit shall give you tongue and utter- 
jance even then. And because if you were 
|only supplied with a mouth to speak at such 
times, you would be ready to speak rashly 
and foolishly, to the great prejudice and disad- 
vantage of the Truth, therefore He will give 
} you not only a mouth, but wisdom too: and 








| He will manage his own cause himself with 
/your mouths, And you shall so speak, as all 
| the enemies of Truth shall not be able to resist 
| what Christ thus speaketh through you, and 
their tongues shall not know what to say. You 
shall have mouth and wisdom, and they shall 
want both. And so God and His power shall 
|have all the glory. For Christ’s true children 
esteem not that to be learning in His church 
which is from man, but only that which is 
|heard and learned from the Father; and so 
\they neither reckon him that hath human 
learning, to be learned here ; nor him that is 
destitute, to be ignorant here. Yea farther, 
God will have him who is most unlearned ac- 
cording to human literature to minister in holy 
| things, that the virtues of Christ may the more 
evidently appear among the saints; and the 
knowledge of heavenly and Divine truths may 
|not be attributed to gifts, parts, learning or 
|stndies, but only to His Holy Spirit, which 





All arti-| grace, the beauty of a Christian life, the sta-|can even in a moment, teach the ignorant and 


. _ . ° ter eas . rr ae : : - 

cles of belief, therefore ought to be essentially | bility of his conversation, the lustre of his reli-'| make the simple wise ; and open the mouths 
. e . . . | 

scriptural, and as far as can be done, should be! gion, his great honour and excellency, both in| of babes, yea, and the very dumb, to perfect 

confined even tu the words of scripture ; for we | doing and suffering; yea, it is the very glory 


have no other visible test of faith and doctrine. 
‘“‘ Reason will examine the pretensions of all 


| 


human composition, however high its autho-| of godliness, His glory is scen upon us. 


of God himself, in His own church: for by 
faith the Lord arises on us, and by the power 


| His praise by; and these by this power shall 
speak spiritually and divinely, and hold forth 
the mystery of the Gospel in a clear unmixed 
light, that all must needs acknowledge God to 
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be the author of such grace, and say “ God is 
in these of a truth:” and so God is acknow- 
ledged the author of His own gifis, and he 
alone is exalted in His saints.—Lrom Writ- 
ings of the Sixteenth Century. 


| 





The population of London within the tables 
of mortality, on the 6th of June, 1841, was 
912,001 males, 1,036,368 females—together 
1,948,369. The annual increase from 1831 


to 1841 was 1.551 per cent. The Register | 


General estimates that the population of Lon- 
don first rose above two millions (2,011,495) 
in 1843 ; he estimates the present number at 


2,172,386 ; and the prospective number for | 


1850 at 2,240,289.—ZJnquirer. 
seiiiiltpsivatae 

Slave Trade.—The |ast number of the Af- 
rican Repository, contains some interesting 
and startling facts in reference to the slave 
trade.. According to the estimate of Lord 
Howden, British Minister to Brazil, 60,000 
Africans were imported as slaves into that em- 
pire in 1847. One vessel alone made five 
successful voyages during the year, importing 
between two and three thousand slaves. Ol 
fifty-two slave vessels sailing from Rio de Ja- 
neiro in 1846, fifleen were Americans. 
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The arrival at New York on the 3lst ult. 
from England, of the steamship Europa sup- 
plied intelligence a fortnight later than that 
previously received, For weeks past great 
solicitude had been felt here in relation to the | 
election about to take place of President of the 
French Republic. ‘There were a number of 
candidates in view, each sustained by his par- | 
ticular partizans, but the struggle was expect- 
ed to be mainly between Louis Napoleon, a| 
nephew of the late far-famed Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and General Cavaignac. The news by | 
the Europa, places the matter beyond a doubt | 





that the clection has terminated in favour of} 
the former by a very large majority. We are! 


not at present disposed to speculate upon the 
political consequences of this event, but great 
and important interests are doubtless involved 
in it, not only as respects poor distracted 
France, but Europe in general, many parts of 
which continue to be in a very unsettled and 
convulsed condition. 

Among the information brought by the Eu- 
ropa, is an account of a most melancholy, 
heart-rending nature, respecting an accident 
which befell a steamer, on her way from Sligo 
in Ireland to Liverpool. The perusal of it 
forcibly reminds one of the well-known horri- 
ble scene of the Black Hole at Calcutta, and 
we are at once astonished and shocked at the 


stupidity or sheer carelessness of those having conduct of the other seamen on board through- 


direction of. the ship :— 


“A Dreadful Steamboat Disaster—Sev- | 
enty Lives Lost.—A dreadful accident occur- | 
red on board the steamer Londonderry, plying 
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and fifty Irish emigrants for America. To- FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

wards night on the lst December, a heavy ; od . 

gale came on, and it soon blew so hard that Committee —- Admissions.—-Samuel Bet- 
the decks were cleared, and the poor emigrants tle, Jr., No. 73 North lenth street ; Charles 
were forced into the fore-cabin—a room a little Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth street, and No. 56 
more than 15 feet by 11. It was fitted for Chestnut street ; Benjamin H. Warder, No. 
about 40, and yet 150, of all ages, were 179 Vine street; W illiam Bettle, No. 244 N, 
crowded into it, and the companion—the only Sixth street, and No, 14 South Phird street ; 
aperture for ventilation, was closed and a tat- John C, Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


paulin nailed over it! Visiting Managers for the Month.— 
_ The steamer went on her way, and it was William Hilles, Frankford; James Thorp, 
|not until morning that the seamen were aware Frankford; William Thomas, No. 242 N. 
of the awful tragedy that had been enacted Filth street. 


during the night beneath their feet. Superintendent.—-Philip Garrett. 
“ Qut of the one hundred and fifty passen-| jyyu¢ron.+sSusan Barton 
| - ° . 


igers who had beea driven down the compan. | 


lion-ladder a few hours before, seventy-two’ Altending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
: No. 182 Arch street. 


were found to have perished! Men, and wo- : rey 
men, and little children, husbands and wives, Resident Physician.— Dr. Joshua H. 


sons and mothers, were heaped abont the floor, Worthington. 


|of the cabin in disorder, some with their clothes | 


itorn from their backs in tatters, some with) 
\their hands and faces lacerated, some with! Dep, on the 18th of the Fifth month last, of para. 


-_ ¢ . lysis, in the 72nd year of her age, Saran Tuomas 
their features trodden into a mummy by the; 7">! . 7 ene THomasson, 
‘ hue ue 7 oe widow of the late Thomas ‘Thomasson, (formerly from 
jiron-shod ‘ brogues’ of their fellow-sufferers ; : 


» . ae | England,) a member of Plainfield Monthly and St. 
|here a father locked in the arms of his daugh-| Clairsville particular meeting, Belmont county, Ohio. 
| . co | ~ = ° Ss 7 y> , . 
|ter; there a sister clinging to the corpse of her} She had a stroke of that disorder the Ist of the Third 

o's “ j 7 rh} vz . oO i 
| brother, their countenances black and distort-| ot 1846, which greatly reduced her bodily 


L with th aka weer floc: |strength for some time, but by the assistance of medi- 
ed wiih the. convulsions produced by sulloca-| a) uid, she so far recovered as to be a little about 


| tion. jamong her friends, and to enjoy their company. Be- 
“ The following is a description of the scene! ing of a kind and hospitable disposition, her heart and 


. . j s were ive antiertai > ; 
which met the eye of the mate when a steerage | house were open to receive and entertain these. She 
eet ' ‘ al oe Bake; Cutie - tin vay | aS a diligent™attender of our religious meetings, and 
passenger who had, at last, forced his way | manifested a lively concern for the faithful support of 
out, communicated to him the terrible intelli-|the doctrines of our Society in their original purity. 





gence :— 

**« The mate became instantly alarmed, and 
obtaining a laniern, went down to render as- 
sistance. Such, however, was the foul air of | 
the cabin, that the light was immediately ex-| 
tinguished. At length, on the tarpaulin being! 
completely removed, and a free access ef air| 
admitted, the real nature of the catastrophe} 
exhibited itself. ‘There lay, in heaps, the liv-| 


Not long before her close, she intimated to her children 
| that she expected to be taken suddenly, which proved 
‘to be the case; leaving her friends the comfortable 

hope, that she was prepared for her change. 





, at Bristol, Pa., on First-day, the 15th of the 
Tenth month, 1848, Emma A., daughter of Benjamin 
and Sarah E. Allen, aged 16 years. This dear child 
had enjoyed uninterrupted health, until within a few 
months of her decease, when the first symptoms of a 
pulmonary affection appeared. From the commence. 


ing, the dying, and the dead, one frightful} ment of her illness, she appeared to be fully resigned 


mass of mingled agony and death, a spectacle 
to appal the stoutest heart. Men, women and 
children were huddled together, blackened 
with suffocation, distorted by convulsions, bruis- 
ed and bleeding by the desperate struggle for 
existence which preceded the moment when 
exhausted nature resigned the strife. After 
some time the living were separated from the 


| 


'|dead, and it was then found that the latter 


amounted to nearly one-half of the whole num- 
ber.’ 

“Captain Johnstone put his steamer into 
Lough Foyle, but it was twelve hours before 
he could make up his mind to pass up to the 
/quay at Derry. 
| The coroner’s jury have found Alexander 
Johnstone, captain, Richard Hughes, first mate, 


to submit to the will of her heavenly Father, and to 
have no desire to recover,—although surrounded by 
| affectionate relatives and friends to whom she had en- 
|deared herself by her modest and unassuming man- 
|ners, and kindness of disposition. ‘Towards the close 
| of lite, when she would see her connections weeping 
| around her, she would say, “ Do not mourn for me. 
| I shall be much happier than I can be here. I feel so 
peaceful and composed! Why is it so?”—In the 
early part of her illness, she said, * Mother, dost thou 
|think my Saviour has a place prepared for me?” Her 
| mother encouraged her to believe, that through mercy, 
|a place was prepared for her. She was frequently 
engaged in fervent prayer (sometimes vocally) not 
only for herself, but for cvery member of the family. 
| At times she appeared desirous of comforting her 
mourning family, telling them it would be but a short 
| time before, she hoped, they would all meet again in 
| heaven, never more to part.—For some days before 
| her decease, she would very pleasantly say, “ I do not 
| wish to be too anxious to go, but oh! mother, what a 


and Ninian Crawford, second’ mate, guilty of | comfort it would be if I could go now!” She was 


S 
manslaughter, and haveexpressed in the strong- 


est terms, their abhorrence of the inhuman 


fully sensible to the last, and when the closing period 
| of her life came, sbe departed so calmly, quietly, and 


peacefully, that the mourning group around her, could 
hardly realize her departure! Deeply as her family 
|and friends mourn over their bereavement, they have 
| the consoling hope, that their loved one is now enjoy- 
jing that rest prepared for all the humble, faithful fol- 
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|out this unhappy transaction.” 





between Sligo and Liverpool, by which seventy | West-town. Apply to Nathan Sharples, Con- | ~~~ nan - 


lives were lost. “I'he steamer had on boarc 
three cabin passengers, and about one hundred 
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